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IN commencing the second volume of the MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD, the Publishers and Editor feel that 
they are fairly entitled to congratulate both themselves 
and their readers on the large measure of success which 
during the past year has attended their endeavour to 
establish a really high-class musical paper. They are 
happy to say that every promise made in the opening 
number as tothe objects and aims of the journal has been 
fully redeemed ; and the steady increase during the year 
in the number of subscribers shows that their efforts have 
been appreciated. They hope and believe that during 
the coming year they will be able to maintain the high 
character which they have much pleasure in knowing 
that the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD has gained for 
itself in all quarters ; and promise that it shall be carried 
on in the same independent and thoroughly impartial 
spirit in which it has hitherto been conducted, feeling 
assured that they will thus best deserve and most surely 
receive the support of the musical profession and the 
public. 


THE YEAR 1871. 


THE year just ended has been one of considerable musical 
activity, both in this country and abroad. The number 
of concerts given in England in the course of the twelve- 
month has been so great as t> render it simply impossible 
for any. monthly paper, suc: as ours, adequately to keep 
ace with it. Many of the performances have, of course, 
en destitute of any special features of interest, either 
as regards execution or programme ; but we think we 
may venture to say that on the whole the tendency has 
been forward; that the public taste is gradually but 
surely rising; and that in a musical point of view the 
year has shown an advance on some that have preceded 
it. We propose in this article briefly to recapitulate the 
chief events of interest which have marked its course. 
“Orchestral music has been well represented by the 
performances of the Crystal Palace bahd, the Old and 
New Philharmonic Societies, and in Manchester by Mr. 
Charles Hallé’s excellent concerts. Among these, the 
Crystal Palace Concerts are fairly entitled to the first 
notice, both on account of the catholicity and research 
displayed in their programmes, and because of the almost 
unrivalled excellence of the execution. Just as 1870 may 
be called a.“ Beethoven year” at the Crystal Palace, 
so the year just ended may be characterised as a “ Men- 
delssohn year ;” one of thé chief features of the concerts 
_ having been the series of performances during the last 
three months (mostly in chronological order) of the most 
important works of that composer. The directors and 
conductor have, moreover, adhered to their admirable 
policy of producing music seldom or never to be heard 
elsewhere. Among foreign works produced for the first 
time at these concerts during the past year, may be men- 
tioned Mendelssohn’s earlier arrangement of his Hebrides 
overture, two movements from the same composer’s un- 
published symphonies, and a portion of his opera, The 
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Wedding of Camacho; Wagner's “ Kaisermarsch ;” a 
march by Joseph Joachim; Roeckel’s cantata, Fair 
Rosamond; and Haydt’s lately published overture in D. 
Another most praiseworthy feature of these concerts has 
been the prominence given to works by native composers. 
No less than fourteen works by English musicians have 
been heard. at Sydenham during the past year. _Com- 
positions have been produced by Sir W. S. Bennett, 
Messrs. G. A. Macfarren, Cipriani Potter, C. Lucas, 
Arthur Sullivan, F. H. Cowen, Barnett, Gadsby, and Miss 
Alice Mary Smith. We trust that the directors of these 
concerts will continue this course, and thus afford native 
talent the chance which it seems to get nowhere else, of 
bringing its work to the test of public performance. The 
benefit of such a course to the cause of musical art in 
this country can hardly be exaggerated. While the 
admirable orchestra, under the competent direction of 
Mr. Manns, has fully sustained its reputation for finished 
execution, we are happy to be able to record a great 
improvement in the choral force connected with these 
concerts, which till recently, to tell the truth, was by no 
means on a level of excellence with the band. 

The two Philharmonic Societies have given their usual 
number of concerts during the past year. The pro- 
grammes of both have shown a laudable tendency to 
break loose from the trammels of conservative tradition, 
by which for many years they seemed somewhat ham- 
pered. The performance of Mozart’s /domeneo by the 
younger society, under the direction of Dr. Wylde, de- 
serves special mention as one of the events of the 
musical season. 

In choral music, the Sacred Harmonic Society, con- 
ducted by Sir Michael Costa, and the Oratorio Concerts, 
under Mr. Joseph Barnby, have both been active. The 
former society has confined its performances almost en- 
tirely to well-known works, while the latter has specially 
distinguished itself by its fine rendering of Beethoven’s 
mass in D, and Bach’s Passion Music. The performance 
of the last-named work in Westminster- Abbey on the 
day before Good Friday should also be mentioned, as 
an experiment which the result fully justified, and which 
we hope will be repeated on future occasions. 

In connection with choral music, the admirable concerts 
of Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir must not be passed over. 
Originally established fo: the practice of the highest class 
of unaccompanied vocal music, they had for the last few 
years partially deviated from their original path by the 
performance of works with orchestral accompaniments. 
During the past year they have returned to their former 
plan, and have shown their ability to grapple not only 
with the most complex works of the old madrigal writers, 
but ee the even more elaborate motetts of Sebastian 
Bach. F 

In the production of classical chamber music, this 
year has been more than usually fertile; and the in- 
creasing number of concerts of this class is, we think, a 
hopeful sign. Besides the Monday Popular Concerts, 
which have been equally distinguished by the excellence 
of the execution and the want of novelty in the pro- 
grammes, there have been Mr. Holmes’s admirable 
“ Musical Evenings,” at St. George’s Hall ; Mr. Coenen’s 
Chamber Concerts of Modern Music ; the capital concerts 
of Mr. Prentice at Brixton and St. John’s Wood; and 
Mr. Monk’s attempts to promote the cause of good music 
at Stoke Néwington. The recitals of Madame Schumann, 
Mr. Charles Hallé, Herr E. Pauer, and other distinguished 
artistes have further tended to-spread the knowledge of 
the higher forms of musical composition. 

One of the most important events of the year was the 
Triennial Handel Festival, which was held in June, at 
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the Crystal Palace.. The four days of the festival were 
allotted, as usual, to the rehearsal and performances of 
the Messiah, a miscellaneous selection, and Jsrae/ in 
Egypt. Both in the interest of the programme and in 
the grandeur of effect obtained, the festival of the past 
year may compare favourably with any of its predecessors. 

More was expected from the opening of the Royal 
Albert Hall than has at present been realised. The 
concerts given by the Society of Arts cannot be said in 
any way to have benefited the cause of music ; and the 
cantata written by Sir Michael Costa for the opening of 
the hall, though clever and well-constructed, has not been 
heard of since, and has. made no mark in the musical 
world. Far more interesting, on the other hand, was the 
opening of the International Exhibition, on which 
occasion new works by Messrs. Pinsuti, Gounod, Hiller, 
and Sullivan were produced, some at least of which are 
likely to live. The performances on the monster organ in 
the Albert Hall, which’ subsequently took place in con- 
nection with the Exhibition, were chiefly remarkable for 
the systematic exclusion of every Englishman except one! 

The most important event of the season at the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden, was the retirement of 
- Signor Mario, who, after a series of farewell performances, 
made his last ——— on the stage in this country on 
July roth, in Favorita. The only novelty brought 
forward at this house was Cimarosa’s Le Astusie Fem- 
minili, which was produced for the first time in England 
on the 15th of July. As in previous years, Madame 
Adelina Patti has continued to be one of the chief attrac- 
tions of this company. > 

The rival Opera at Drury Lane Theatre distinguished 
itself more by the number of new singers intreduced to 
the public than by the novelty of the works performed. 
The only revival of importance was Donizetti’s . Anna 
Bolena ; but several new vocalists appeared, among whom 
must be specially mentioned Mdlle. Marimon, who at 
once established her position as a vocalist and actress of 
the first rank. Other successful débuts were those of 
Messrs. Capoul, Nicolini, Belval, Bentham, and Men- 
dioroz. Sir Michael Custa, so long connected with the 
theatre at Covent Garden, was this year engaged here 
as conductor by Mr. Mapleson. 

In addition to the customary operatic seasons at the 
— houses, a series of performances of Opera Buffa 
took place early in the year at the Lyceum Theatre. Be- 
sides bringing before the English public several new 
singers, among whcm Mdlle. Colombo and Signor Borella 
may be specially mentioned, the management showed a 
commendable departure from routine in the works 
selected. Bottesini’s A4/i Baba was produced for the first 
time, while among the seldom-heard_works which were 
brought forward were Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto, 
Rossini’s /taliana in Algeri, and Ricci’s Crispino e la 
Comare. 

It is with much regret that we are compelled to describe 
the attempt to re-establish English Opera during the 
summer as an unfortunate failure. Far more successful 
have been the performances of English Opera, under the 
direction of Mr. George Perren, at the Crystal Palace. 

Several new works by English composers have been 
brought to a hearing during the year now ended. Mr. J. 
F. Barnett’s Paradise and the Peri, which was written 
for the Birmingham Festival of 1870, was produced for 
the first time in London, at the composer’s benefit concert 
on the 14th of February. Mr. W. C. Alwyn’s mass, Mr. 
Cusins’ Gideon, composed for the Gloucester Festival, 


and the cantatas of Messrs. Clay, Egerton, and Carter. 


may also be named, as showing that our countrymen have 
not been idle during the past year. sa 





The Beethoven Festival at Bonn, in August, which was 
postponed from the previous year in consequence of the 
war, was the most important musical event which took 
place on the Continent.. The greatest masterpieces of the 
greatest of masters were performed with a perfection 
which left nothing to be desired, and which, in some cases 
at least, has perhaps never been equalled. Probably no 
such renderings of the colossal mass in D and the choral 
symphony have ever been heard as on this occasion. 

In the publication of new music, the year 1871, though 
perhaps less prolific than some previous years in im- 
portant works, has shown considerable activity. Messrs. 
Breitkopf and Hiirtel have continued their superb score 
edition of Mozart’s Operas, which is now approaching 
completion. The German Bach and Handel Societies 
have brought out their customary number of volumes, 
Several posthumous works of Schubert have been issued, 
though most of these are not of sufficient importance to 
add much to their composer’s fame. Herr Peters, of 
Leipzig, has added largely to his admirable series of cheap 
classics ; and, both in piano music and by the publication 
of full scores, has rendered accessible many works which 
were previously either not obtainable at all, or only to be 
had at a very high price. The issue of the first complete 
and uniform edition of Schubert’s Masses, by Messrs. 
Augener and Co., also deserves a word of mention. The 
‘same publishers have continued their octavo series of 
classics during the year, which has included works of 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann, Bach, and other 
standard authors. The publication of the very interesting 
Te Deum of Urio, by Dr. Chrysander, must also be 
named as worthy of note ; and also that of the elaborate 
Thematic Catalogue of Weber’s Works, by F. W. Jahns. 

The obituary list of the past year is a heavy one, and 
includes several distinguished names. In this country we 
have lost the veteran musician, Mr. Cipriani Potter ; Mr. 
Joseph Surman, so long connected with the Sacred 
Harmonic Society ; Mr. John Balsir Chatterton, the well- 
known harpist; and Mr. Isaac Collins, the violinist ; 
while, of continental: musicians, Auber, Thalberg, Fétis, 
and Tausig are gone—four men who, each in his own 
position, stood in the first rank. Besides these must be 
named the distinguished German scholar and musician, 
Dr. Gervinus ; and the talented, though in this country 
little-known composers, Maillart and Seroff. 

What the opening year may bring forth, it is, of course, 
impossible to foretell; but the signs of promise are 
hopeful. May 1872 be musically an advance on 1871 ! 








THE SYMPHONIES OF BEETHOVEN. 
BY HECTOR BERLIOZ. 
(Continued from Vol. I., page 143.) 
7. THE SYMPHONY IN A, 


THE seventh symphony is celebrated for its al/egretto.* 
It is not that the other three parts are less worthy of 
admiration ; far from that. But the public judging in 
general only by the effect produced, and only measuring 
that effect by the noise of: the applause, it follows that 
the piece which is most applauded always passes for the 
finest (though there are beauties of infinite value, which 
are not of a nature to excite noisy suffrages) ; then, to 
exalt still more the object of this predilection, all the rest 
is sacrificed to it. Such is, at least in France, the in- 
variable custom. That is why, in speaking of Beethoven, 
they say the s¢orm of the pastoral symphony, the finale of 





- * That is always called the adagio, or the andante. 
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the symphony in C minor, the audante of the symphony 
in A, &c. &c. 

It does not appear proved that this last has been com- 
posed subsequently to the Pastorale and the Froica; 
several persons think, on the contrary, that it has pre- 
ceded-them by some time.* The number of its order, 
designating it the seventh, would consequently be, if this 
opinion is well founded, only that of its publication. 

The first movement opens with a large and pompous 
* introduction, in which the melody, the modulations, the 
orchestral features successively divide the interest, and 
which begins with one of those effects of instrumentation 
of which Beethoven is incontestably the creator. The 
whole mass strikes a chord forte and staccato, leaving 
uncovered during the silence that succeeds an oboe, 
whose entry, hidden by the attack of the orchestra could 
not be perceived, and which’ develops alone the melody 
in holding notes. One could not commence in a more 
original fashion. At the end of the introduction, the note 
E, dominant of A, brought back after several excursions 
into the neighbouring keys, becomes the subject .of a 
“game of ¢zmbres” between the violins and the flutes, 
analogous to that which is found in the first bars of the 
finale of the Zvoica symphony. The E comes and goes, 
without accompaniment, for. six bars, changing its aspect 
every time it passes from the strings to the wind ; kept 
definitely by the flute and oboe, it serves to connect the 
introduction with the a//egro, and becomes the first note 
of the principal theme, of which, little by little, it sketches 
the rhythmical form. I have heard this theme ridiculed, 
because of its rustic simplicity. Probably the reproach of 
being wanting in nobleness would not have been addressed 
to it, if the author had, as in his Pastora/e, inscribed in 
large letters at the head of his a//egro, “ Round of Pea- 
sants.” We see by this, that if there are hearers who do 
not like to be forewarned of the subject treated by the 
musician, there are others, on the contrary, quite disposed 
to receive ill every idea presented with any strangeness in 
its costume, when the reason for this anomaly is not pre- 
viously given. For want of being able to decide between 
two opinions so divergent, it is probable that the artist on 
such an occasion can do nothing better than keep to his 
own feelings, without running madly after the chimera of 
‘universal suffrage. 

The phrase in question is of an extremely marked 
rhythm, which, passing then into the accompaniments, is 
reproduced under a multitude of aspects, without for an 
instant arresting its measured step, till the end. The 
employment of one obstinate rhythmical formula has 
never been tried with so much success ; and this al/legro, 
the extensive developments of which roll constantly on 
the same idea, is treated with such incredible sagacity, 
the variations of the key are so. frequent, so ingenious, 
the chords form groups and connections so new, that the 
movement finishes before the attention and the warm 
emotion that it excites in the audience have-lost anything 
of their extreme vivacity. ‘ 

The harmonic effect most warmly blamed bythe partisans 
of scholastic discipline, and:at the same time the happiest, 
is that of the resolution of the dissonance in the chord of 
the sixth and fifth on the subdominant of the key of E 
natural. This dissonance of the second, placed in the upper 
octave on a very loud ¢remo/o, between the first and second 
violins, is resolved in quite a new manner ; one might let 
the E remain, and raise the F sharp to G, or else keep the 

F, and let the E falltoD. Beethoven does neither the one 
nor the other ; without changing the bass, he reunites the 





* Since these articles were,published, the appearance of Thayer’s Chrono- 
logical Catalogue of Beethoven's works has settled this point. The sym- 
phony in A was subsequent to both the others, —Ed, M. M. R. 


two dissonant parts in the octave on F natural, by making 
the F sharp descend a semitone, and the E a major seventh; 
the chord instead of the fifth and major sixth, which it 
was, thus becoming the minor sixth without the fifth, 
which is lost on the F natural. The abrupt passage from 
forte to piano, at the precise moment of this singular 
transformation of the harmony, gives it a physioghomy 
still more decided, and doubles its grace. Let us not 
forget, before passing to the following movement, to speak 
ofthe curious crescendo by means of which Beethoven 
brings back his favourite rhythm, abandoned for an instant; 
it is produced by a phrase of two bars (D, C sharp, B 
sharp, B- sharp, C sharp) in the key of A major, repeated 
eleven times in succession by the basses and altos Ww, 
while the wind instruments hold the E above, below, and 
in the middle, through four octaves, and the violins sound 
like a chime the three notes E, A, E, C, repeated quicker 
and quicker, and combined so as always to present the 
dominant when the basses attack the D or B sharp, and the 
tonic or third while they sound the c. It is absolutel 

new,.and no imitator, I think, has yet tried with ie 
success to pirate this fine invention. 

The eh soem rhythm as simple as that of the firstmove- 
ment—but of a different form, is again the principal cause 
of the incredible effect produced by the allegretto. It 
consists solely of a dacty/ followed by a spondee, struck 
without ceasing now in three parts, now in one only, then 
in all together; sometimes serving as accompaniment, 
often concentrating the attention on themselves, or furnish- 
ing the first theme of a little episodic-fugue on two 
subjects for the stringed instruments. They show them- 
selves first on the low strings of the altos, violoncellos, 
and double basses, marked witha simple Piano, to be 
repeated soon after in a Pzanissimo, full of melancholy and 
mystery ; thence they pass to the second violins, while the 
violoncellos sing a sort of lamentation in the minor mode ; 
the rhythmical phrase always rising from octave to octave, 
reaches the first violins, who, by a crescendo, pass it on to 
the wind instruments at the top of the orchestra, where it 
then bursts forth in all its force. Thereupon the melodious 
wail, given out with more energy, assumes the character of 
a convulsive groan ; irreconcilable rhythms jostle painfully 
one against another ; they are tears, sobs, ees 
it is the expression of a grief without bounds, of a devour- 
ing pain... . But a ray of hope gleams ; to those heart- 
rending accents succeeds an airy melody, pure, simple, 

entle, sad and resigned, “like patience smiling at grief.” 

he basses alone continue their inexorable rhythm under 
this rainbow of melody ; it is, to borrow another quotation 
from English poetry— 


. “One fatal remembrance, one sorrow, that throws 
Its black shade alike o’er our joys and our woes.” 


After several similar alternations of anguish and resig- 
nation, the orchestra, as if fatigued by a so painful contest, 
allows only fi ents of the principal phrase to be heard ; 
it dies away exhausted. The flutes and oboes resume the 
theme in a dying voice, but strength fails them to complete 
it; it is the violins who finish it with some hardly per- 
ceptible notes of pizzicato; after which, reviving suddenly, 
like the flame of an expiring lamp, the wind instruments 
heave one deep sigh on a vague harmony, and... “the 
rest is silence.” This plaintive exclamation with which 
the andante begins and ends is aoe by a chord (that 
of the sixth and fourth) which has a natural tendency to 
be resolved by another, but whose cotrep 308 harmonic 
sense is the only one allowed at the close, thus leaving the 
hearer with a feeling of uncertainty, and by this means 
augmenting the impression of dreamy sadness in which all 





that has preceded has necessarily plunged him. The 
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subject of the scherzo is modulated in a very novel manner. 
It is in F major, and instead of finishing at the end of 
the first repeat in C, B flat, D minor, A minor, A flat, or D 
flat; like most pieces of this kind, it is to the key of A 
major, the third above, thatthe modulation brings us. 
The scherzo of the Pastoral symphony, which, like this, 
is in F, modulates to the third. below, to D major. There 
is some affinity in the colour of these connections of keys ; 
but we may remark also other affinities between the two 
works. The trio of this one (presto meno assai) in whith 
the violins hold the dominant almost continually, while 
the oboes and clarinets perform a smiling rustic melody 
below, is quite in the feeling of the landscape and the 
idyll. We find here, moreover, a new form of crescendo, 
allotted in the lower octave to the second horn, which 
murmurs the two notes A, G sharp, in a binary rhythm, 
though the piece is in triple time, and accenting the G 
sharp, which is only an appoggiatura. The public seems 
always struck with astonishment at the hearing of this 
passage. 

The finale is at least as rich as the preceding movements 
in new combinations, piquant modulations, and charming 
caprices. ~The theme has some resemblance to that of 
the overture to Armida, but ‘it is in the arrangement of 
the first notes merely, and for the eye rather than for the 
ear ; for in performance nothing is more unlike than these 
two ideas. The freshness and coquetry of Beethoven’s 
phrase, very different from the chivalrous impulse of 
Gluck’s theme, would be better appreciated if the chords 
struck in the upper octave by the wind instruments were 
less predominant over the first violins, singing in the 

medium, while the second violins and the altos accompany 
the melody below with atremolo in double notes. Bee- 
thoven has drawn effects as graceful as unexpected, in the 
whole course of this finale, from the sudden transition 
from the key of C sharp minor to that of D major. One 
of his happiest harmonic ventures is, undeniably, the great 
pedal point on the dominant E which is interchanged witha 
D sharp of equal value with itself. The chord of the seventh 
is sometimes introduced above in such a way that the D 
natural of the upper part falls exactly on the D sharp of 
the basses ; one would think that there would result a 
horrible discordance, or at least a want of clearness in the 
harmony ; it is not so, however; the tonal force of this 
dominant is such that the D sharp in no way alters it, and 
we hear the murmuring of the E exclusively. Beethoven 
did not make music for the eye. The coda introduced by 
this threatening pedal is of extraordinary brilliancy, and 
fully worthy to close such a masterpiece of technical ability, 
taste, fancy, knowledge, and inspiration. 


8. THE SYMPHONY IN F. 


This is in F, like the Pastorale, but conceived in less 
vast proportions than the preceding symphonies. Never- 
theless, if in the amplitude of its forms it scarcely sur- 
passes the first symphony (in C major), it is at least far 
superior to it under the three-fold relation of instrumen- 
tation, rhythm, and melodic style. 

The first movement contains two themes, both of a 
gentle and calm character. The second, the more re- 
markable to our thinking, seems always to avoid the 
perfect cadence, by first modulating in a manner quite 
unexpected (the phrase begins in D major, and finishes 
in C major), and then by losing itself without concluding, 
on the chord of the diminished seventh of the subdo- 
minant. 

One would say, in listening to this melodic caprice, 
that the author, disposed to gentle emotions, was suddenly 
diverted from them by a sad idea which comes to inter- 
rupt his joyous song. 





The andante scherzando is one of those productions for 
which we can find neither model nor parallel: it has 
fallen from heaven in, its entirety into the artist’s thoughts ; 
he writes it with one stroke of the pen, and we are amazed 
at listening to it. The wind instruments play here a part 
the opposite of that which they generally fill; they ac- 
company with chords, struck eight times Péanissimo in 
each bar, the light dialogue a _— a’arco of the violins 
and basses. It is sweet, simple, and of a most graceful 
indolence, like the song of two children gathering flowers 
in a meadow on a fine spring morning. The principal 
phrase is composed of two sections of three bars each, the 
symmetrical disposition of which is disarranged by the 
bar’s rest which follows the answer of the basses; the 
first section thus finishes on the unaccented, and’ the 
second on the accented part of the bar. The harmonic 
repercussions of the oboes, clarinets, horns, and bassoons 
interest so much that the hearer does not notice, in listen- 
ing to them, the want of symmetry produced in the 
song of the stringed instruments by the added bar of 
silence. 

This bar itself evidently exists only to leave longer 
uncovered the delicious chord over which the fresh 
melody is going to hover. We see again, by this example, 
that the laws of form may sometimes be infringed with 
success. Would it be believed that this charming idyll 
finishes with the one of all common-places to which 
Beethoven had the most aversion—by the Italian cadence? 
At the moment when the instrumental conversation of 
two small orchestras, wind and strings, is most engaging, 
the author, as if he had been suddenly obliged to finish, 
introduces in ¢vemo/o on the violins the four notes G, F, A, 
B flat (the sixth, dominant, leading note, and _ tonic) 
repeats them several times quickly, neither more nor less 
than the Italians when they sing Fe/icitd, and stops short. 
I have never heen able to understand this whim. 

A minuet, with the cut and movement of Haydn’s 
minuets, replaces here the scherzo in quick triple time 
which Beethoven invented, and of which, in all his other 
symphonic compositions, he has made such ingenious ' 
and piquant use. Truth to tell, this movement is some- 
what ordinary, the antiquity of the form .seems to have 
stifled the thought. The finale, on the contrary, sparkles 
with animation, its ideas are brilliant, new, and luxuriantly 
developed. We find here diatonic progressions in two 
parts in contrary motion, by means of which the author 
obtains a crescendo of immense extent and of great effect, 
for his peroration. The harmony, however, contains some 
harsh points produced’ by passing notes, of which the 
resolution is not sufficiently prompt, and which sometimes 
even stops on a rest. 

By doing a little violence to the letter of the theory, it 
is easy to explain these passing discords; but at the 

erformance, the ear always suffers from them more or 
ess. On the contrary, the high pedal note of the flutes 
and oboes on F, while the drums tuned in octaves hammer 
this same note below, the violins at the entry of the theme 
sounding the notes C, G, B flat, of the chord of the domi- 
nant seventh, preceded by the third F, A, a fragment of 
the chord of the tonic—this note held above, I say, not 
authorised by theory, since it does not always enter into 
the harmony, does not offend at all ; far from that, thanks 
to the clever disposition of the instruments, and the pecu- 
liar character of the phrase, the result of this aggregation 
of sounds is excellent, and of remarkable sweetness. We 
cannot refrain from citing, before concluding an orchestral 
effect, the one of all, perhaps, which most surprises the 
hearer in the performance of this finale ; it is the note c 
sharp, attacked very forte by all the mass of instruments 








in unison and octaves, after a diminuendo which has just 
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died away on the key of C natural. This roar is imme- 
diately followed, the first and second time by the return 
of the theme in F; and we understand then that the c 
sharp was only an enharmonic D flat; the flattened sixth 
of the principal tone. The third appearance of this strange 
entry is of a quite different aspect ; the orchestra, after 
having modulated into C, as before, strikes a real D flat, 
followed by a fragment of the theme in D flat, then a real 
C sharp, to which succeeds another snatch of the theme 
in C sharp minor; lastly resumes this same C sharp, and 
repeating it three times with redoubled force, the entire 
theme enters in F sharp minor. 
figured at the commencement as a minor sixth, becomes 
then successively this last time flat major tonic, sharp 
minor tonic, and finally dominant. 
It is very curious. 
(Zo be continued.) 


INCIDENTS OF FRANZ LISZT’S YOUTH. 
COMMUNICATED BY C. F. POHL. 
(TRANSLATED FROM THE MUNI€H PROPYLAEN, 1869.) 
(Continued from Vol. I., page 158.) 

FOURTH LETTER (LISZT’S FATHER TO CARL CZERNY). 

PARIS, Sept. 3rd, 1824. 

ESTEEMED SIR,—Your last letter I received in London, 
but could not give you an answer about the Rondos di 
Bravura, the price of fifty ducats being too much for 
Mr. Boosey (music publisher) in London ; for this reason 
I made an arrangement in Paris with Madame Bonne- 
maison, who, being able to appreciate their worth, is with 
— willing to pay the demanded price of fifty ducats ; 

ut you must be kind enough totally to abstain from any 
further sale whatsoever. If you are agreeable to this, 
you will please to forward the Rondos to’ me, either as 
opportunity may offer through our Ambassador, or in any 
other way. The address please to make, N.N. Rue du 
Mail No. 13, 21, chez Messrs. Erard, Facteurs de Pianos 
et de Harpes. 

It is four weeks now since we are back in. Paris, and 
we intend to stay here up till March of next year, as I 
have told you in my letter from London. Excepting this 
journey in spring to London, we are likely not to leave 
Paris soon. There is only one. Paris for music in the 
whole world. Often the French have been charged with 
flightiness and unsteadiness; but I must say the con- 
trary, and maintain that I have found nowhere such a 
great and enduring enthusiasm for good works as here in 
Paris. Thus, for instance, Gluck’s operas are very often 
performed here ; the house is always full, and the enthu- 
siasm reaches the highest point. With what esteem the 
famed names, Mozart, Haydn, Gluck, are pronounced here, 
I will only briefly tell you. The French are great and 

rofound connoisseurs, performers of music, and generous 
riends of the art.. This I can say from experience. 
Whoever speaks differently either does not know them, or 
else has brought rubbish to the market, for which certainly 
there is no sale here. 

Our little Zizy (he is now nearly as tall as you) is very 
industrious ; and I can assure you that you would be per- 
wr satisfied with him if you heard how correctly and 
neatly he plays a sonata by Dussek, Steibelt, or Beethoven. 
We have often visitors of the highest rank, who come to 
hear a sonata by Beethoven. We could have them every 


day if his education was not of greater importance to me. 
His imagination is endless, and to me incomprehensible. 
Of his faithful memory I will give you an example. When 
we were in London he played almost daily for an hour 
from scores, mostly operas by Gluck. A few days ago 


The note which had} 


we were invited to a soirée at the Minister’s, where con- 
versation turned on Gluck’s operas. My boy said that 
he knew them all by heart. Everybody was surprised. 
The company was numerous, consequently there were 
many who were curious. Some surrounded him; one 
cited one chorus ; another, a different one ; a third, this 
duet ; afourth, that; a lady, an aria,and so on; and—can 
you imagine it?—he sang everything correctly; but what 
brought the astonishment to the highest pitch was, that he 
could say how the different instruments were distributed. 
With his opera, at which he works industriously, I am 
sure you will be pleased ; and I hope that it will be the 
greatest success of our travels. I must tell you a story 
relating to it. When the programme came before the 
censorship, it was asked who was going to write the 
music. ‘The poet answered, laughing, “ Young Liszt.” 
“ What!” exclaimed Cherubini, “do you think to compose 
an opera is as easy as performing a piece on the piano? 
That cannot be passed.” Some others were of the’ same 
opinion ; only Paer gave as his opinion that a trial should 
be made. This happened whilst we were in London ; and 
when we came back we knew nothing about it. We went 
to the director of the Opera, to inform him that the opera 
was finished, and that he was now beginning to score it. 
Now picture to yourself the thunderbolt, when we heard 
what has occurred. My boy, who in his imagination was 
Lalready conducting his opera, lost all hope; but I was. 
philosopher enough to remain unconcerned. Still, on the 
same day I looked out for an opportunity for my boy to 
play something before the Minister of the Royal House. 
I gained my object, and we are now content, having the 
assurance of his high protection. There-will doubtless 
still be some difficulties, but they will only serve to 
increase the glory. Cherubini and a few others do not 
care to see a younger man in their circle, but that is of no 
consequence. Rossini is writing two operas, one for the 
French and one for the Italian Opera. Paer is also com- 
posing an opera, and Onslow has had his several times 
performed. The opinion about it is divided. I have not 
heard the performance. 

I should like to write to you still a great deal about our 
art, but at present everything is quiet. 1 long very much 
soon to get a letter from you, particularly on account of 
the contents of my London letter. 

The perfection of Erard’s pianos has reached a degree 
which is a century in advance of our time. It is impos- 
Sible to give a description of it. -It is necessary to see, 
hear, and play it yourself before judging. 

We heartily kiss you and your dear parents, and remain 
yours, &c., Liszt. 

The letter is addressed: An Sr. des Herrn Herrn Carl 
v. Czerny Wohlgeboren, Kreuzstrasse No. 1,006 & Vienne, 
Autriche. 


FIFTH LETTER. 


PaRIs, October 19th, 1824. 

(The contents of this letter refer principally to business 
affairs. Liszt’s father informs Czerny that he has sold the 
three Allegri di Bravura before mentioned to Madame 
Bonnemaison for the sum demanded by Czerny—fifty 
ducats, or 600 francs. Further, he procured for Czerny, 
in accordance with his order, Mozart’s and Haydn’s 
quartetts and symphonies in Pleyel’s edition, in nineteen 
volumes, at a greatly reduced price (three francs a 
volume). After the conclusion of the bills, powers of 
attorney, &c., connected with these affairs, Liszt’s father 
continues) :— 

A new concerto might meet with a favourable reception 
here amongst the enormous number of pianists, Varia- 
tions are very popular here, it is true ; but much depends 
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on the success of the theme; if that is good, the varia- 
tions are sure to meet with approval. But unfortunately 
there are here still the old themes—Au Clair de la Lune 
and Henri Quatre, &c., which are enthusiastically ad- 
mired. Pixis writes a great deal on themes by Rossini, 
and in the style of Rossini; but he does not seem to be 
very successful, the opinions about Rossini being divided, 
whilst, on the other hand, the greater part is in favour of 
Mozart and Gluck. Nobody is more thankful than I that 
in Paris good and classical music is liked. Shortly you 
shall hear more of interest about music from me. Our 
kisses and greetings to you and your dear parents, and in 
fond hopes of receiving soon a letter from you.—Yours, &c., 


LISZT. 
Address : 
N.N. Rue St. Eustache, 
Hétel de Strassbourg, No. 22. 


(To be continued.) 








FLY-LEAVES FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF AN 
OLD SCHOOLMASTER. 

(Continued from Vol. I., page 159.) 
IV.—JAQUES CHAMPION DE CHAMBONNIERES,—J EAN 
PHILIPPE RAMEAU. 

THE first French composer for the clavecin of any note, 
was Jaques Champion, who took the surname of Cham- 
bonniéres from an estate belonging to his wife. Cham- 
pion died in: 1670, fifteen years before Seb. Bach and 
Handel were born. His contemporaries in Italy were 
Girolamo Frescobaldi, Bernardo Pasquini, and Giovanni 
Battista Lully; in Germany, Johann Caspar von Kerl, 
and Johann Jacob Frohberger. In England he could not 
claim any celebrated contemporary, as Orlando Gibbons 
died already in 1625, and Henry Purcell was born only in 
1658, twelve years before Champion’s death. We possess 
of Champion two collections. of small pieces—short 
“ suites,” although they are not called bythat name. The 
first suite of Champion consists of an allemande, courante 
with a double (or variation) sarabande and gaillarde. 
The following suites have, instead of the sarabande, a 
“ pavane,” and also a “ gigue.” It may not be superfluous 
to explain the names sarabande and pavane. The“ sara- 
banda” was originally a Spanish dance, which did not 
enjoy the best reputation; some old writers call it even 
the “devil’s dance.” Later it was introduced into Italy, 
where it obtained a very great name and importance. In 
some respects the sarabande is not unlike the menuet—it 
is concise, and has a stately, dignified expression ; gene- 
rally the sarabande stands before the gigue. I need not 
dwell here on the high position the sarabande takes in 
Seb. Bach’s suites. The “pavane” was a dance tune of 
which the old English writers were very fond. The 
origin of its name is explained in two different ways. 
Some writers assert that the name comes from “ Paduana,” 
or a dance invented at Padua ; whilst others explain that 
it comes from pavone (anglicé, “ peacock.”) The latter 
derivation is explained thus :—The ladies, when dancing 
the pavane, had to spread their dress after the manner 
in which the peacock expands his feathers. In Cham- 
pion’s music we meet already with those characteristic 
inscriptions on the pieces which his successors, Couperin 
and Rameau, apply almost generally. This is a special 
feature in French music. ‘We find an allemande called 
“La Rare;” another, “La Dunkerque ;” a courante 
called “Iris ;” a sarabande, “de la Reyne.” Again, an 
allemande called “la Loureuse ;” another courante is 
named “la Toute Belle ;” another, “la Courante de 
Madame ;” a pavane, “l’Entrétien des Dieux ;” a gigue, 
“la Villageoise,” &c. &c. It is not at all improbable that 





Champion, who was appointed at the Court of Louis 
XIII, showed his respect to the queen, and some espe- 
cially ‘beautiful or influential ladies of the Court, by 
composing’ these little pieces either on their favourite - 
tunes, or named them in order to flatter their vanity. And 
in this respect the music-of Champion and Couperin is 
par excellence drawing-room music. It cannot be 
denied that the old French music from this time is much 
more interesting than either the German or English. 
There are several reasons which explain a certain supe- 
riority of France at this period. The French had a much 
greater quantity of monasteries than either the English or 
Germans. It is also known that the monks occupied 
themselves a good deal with music ; and as some of their 
orders had an educational aim in view, it is but natural 
that music was considerably influenced and benefited by 
them. Besides, in France there had been since some 
time regular musical gwz/ds, if this expression may here 
be applied. From Provence came the “’Irauvéres” or 
Troubadours and the Menetriers. The word “ Trau- 
vére ” comes from the word ¢/vouver (invent, to find). The 
Trauvéres had to invent poetry and music. Later, the 
French introduced the sacred Passion Plays; and at a 
still more recent period the institutes of “ Les Maitrises ” 
were much in vogue. These “ Maitrises” were schools 
for vocalists, attached to the cathedrals, and were under 
the direction of the A/aitre (master); hence the ex- 
pression Les Maitrises. All this helped to awaken the 
interest for music. Besides, the French kings were fond 
of elegance, richness, splendour, and pomp, and influenced 
their native composets. It cannot be denied that there 
is in the old French music a roundness and a finish which 
we look for in vain in the writings of their Italian, Ger- 
man, and English colleagues. As regards’the melody of 
that time, neither nation can boast of great excellence. 
Compared with any melody of Mozart or Beethoven, we 
might smile at the helpless groping about of these old 
writers. It is mostly in the manner of the scale that they 
proceed ; such tame movements. become tedious and 
monotonous. <A feature of old French music is that 
minor keys are more applied than major ones; and as 
another. characteristic, it might be mentioned that they 
incline more towards the three-four time than to the com- 
mon time movement. Although it is evident that the 
French composers of Champion’s time have been earnest 
and well-instructed musicians, it still remains astonishing 
that they never showéd any inclination to bestow a more 
independent part on their basses. It is generally the 
right hand which carries on the (so-called) melody, and 
which is also benefited by the “agréments” (variations). 
But this observation does not only apply to the old 
French, but also to the old Italian and English clavecin 
music. It was only in Germany that the necessity was 
felt to infuse life into all the component parts. If we 
inquire for a reason of this difference, we might perhaps 
find it in the difference of-the social life of the respective 
composers. Champion, Couperin, and Rameau, were 
attached to the Court, and their performances formed part 
of the Court festivities. The clever German contem- 
porary of Chan‘pion, Johann Kuhnau, was the cantor of 
the St. Thomas’ School of Leipsic. A complicated or 
serious treatment of a musical piece would have been 
denounced by the courtiers of Louis XIII. as tiresome, 
tedious, and uninteresting ; whilst Kuhnau’s colleagues 
and pupils, living in a small unpretending German town, 
listened with eagerness to the more learned compositions 
of their highly-instructed master. The Italian composers 
travelled a great deal, and almost every one of them 
visited England, and some even resided here for a longer 
period. It is unnecessary to point out how inferior the 
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state of music was in England at that time. We have 
only to read Handel’s biography to become aware of the 
poor state music was in here in the beginning of the 18th 
century. In leaving Champion, we may just add, that he 
is to be considered as the founder of the old French 
school of writers for the clavecin—a school which has not 
greatly influenced the general history of music, but which 
is still interesting for certain characteristic features, and 
which will retain a historical interest, nay, even charm, 
when presented in its best specimens. A much more im- 
portant composer was 


JEAN PHILIPPE RAMEAU, 


Of this celebrated man we possess two books of pieces, 
published in 1731. The pieces are-all short, but finished 
with remarkable care. Let us glance at the first book, 
which contains twenty pieces. The first ten pieces being 
all in the key of E might be called a suite, although 
Rameau avoids to name them so. The first is an alle- 
mande. We are struck at once with a richer treatment of 
the instrument ; Rameau employs four and a half octaves, 
whilst Champion does not use a greater compass than 
that of three octaves. Another agreeable feature of 
Rameau is the greater movement of the bass ; not that it 
is used in anything like the independent manner of Bach, 
but still there is a life, although it shows itself only in 
broken chords. The tone of the allemande is a soft and 
sweet melancholy ; the harmonies are nowhere harsh— 
sometimes we are surprised by little parts of three-part 
writing, which is singularly well written, and which affords 
a pleasant relief to the other groups, which move 
mostly in two parts. The following courante, in three-two 
time, bears a strong family likeness to the allemande, 
although it is written with greater conciseness. It has a 
stately character, but does not possess the life that Bach 
gave to his courantes. A singularity of the courante is 
that a little coda is annexed to it, which takes up, with a 
small change only, the last four bars of the second part. 
This repetition we find also in the pieces of Muffat, 
Couperin, and the earlier lessons of Domenico Scarlatti. 
The next pieces are two “ Gigues en Rondeau.”* Wedo 
not hesitate to call these two gigues most remarkable for 
the time at which they were written. They outdo any- 
thing French or Italian of this period ; they are full of 
life, energy, retain their characteristic expression through- 
out, and are, when played with the proper expression, 
most effective. The second gigue, being in the major 
key, might (if any advice is allowed) be taken at a greater 
speed ; the “hurdy-gurdy” bass ought to be strongly 
marked, so as to bring out the following softer passages 
in greater contrast. Although Rameau does not indicate 
it, the repetition of the first gigue is most desirable, and 
gives to the whole more roundness and finish, In this in- 
stance the second gigue might be considered like the trio 
of a menuet. The following allegretto—“le Rappel des 
Oiseaux ”—belongs to the class of descriptive music, The 
melody imitates the calling of a bird, which begins at first 
very soft, and becomes louder and louder. The natural 
simple sounds of the bird are 4 ye in such an artistic 
manner that the result is in a high degree satisfactory. 
In these little elegant P/azsanteries the French have ever 
been masters ; and it is not astonishing to read of Seb. 
Bach’s eagerness to become acquainted with the produc- 
tions of his French contemporaries so as to profit by the 
French é/égance. _ There is an undeniable chic in‘ that 
piece. It is, besides these merits, an excellent study for 
syncopated notes. 

“ Le Rappel des Oiseaux” is followed by two rigaudons, 





* Pauer’s * Alte Claviermusik.” Leipzig : B. Senff. 





written, like the gigues, in the minor and major key ; to 
the second rigaudon is added a double or variation, The 
rigaudon’s character is very similar to that of the gavotte, 
It is cheerful, and the accents are strongly marked. In 
some instances it is very like a Scotch “reel.” The next 
piece is a “ Musette en Rondeau.” The name musette 
comes from musetta (anglicé “bag-pipe”). Rameau’s 
musette is a simple, natural tune, which ought to be 
played with tenderness, and the characteristic monotony 
which the musette must possess, ought to be hidden by 
giving at the proper time light and shade. Ona modern 
piano this may be easily effected, and more particularl 

the last passage in. triplets, when played with the so 

pedal, will lead back to the beginning most effectually. 
After the musette comes a “tambourin.” The bass of 
this piece, a page and a half long, never changes, and 
produces thus an-effect almost savage and primitive. 
Still, a good player finds here an opportunity to show 
taste, refinement, and all possible gradations of tone. 
The bass ought not to change in the quality of tone, so as 
to produce that most unmusical tone, the bang of the 
tambourin. The last piece is a rondeau, called “la Villa- 
geoise.” Contrary to the general pastoral expression it is 
not written in six-eight but in two-four time, and its rural 
character is more defined by a certain simplicity of ex- 
pression, which the French call so well, “naiveté.” A 
kind of variation terminates the little pi¢éce, which is con- 
structed in a most modest and unpretending manner. If 
one may compare Rameau’s works with those of Bach, 
one might say that Rameau’s suite in E minor stands on 
about the same level as a “ French suite” of the Leipzig 
cantor ; and it may have been here that Bach, wishing to 
present in his French suites pleasing and elegant compo- 
sitions, took this collection of his French contemporary, 
not exactly as a model, but that he was, poneeh to a 
certain degree, influenced by them. E, P—R. 

(To be continued.) 








Foreign Correspondence, 


MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, ) 
Lerpzic, December, 1871. 


Our readers will kindly pardon us if to-day we do not 
relate in proper order everything that has occurred of 
musical interest during the last few weeks in North 
Germany and Leipzig, but prefer at first to leave all things 
of less import aside, and begin by reporting the most 
important event of the season—this was the first per- 
formance of the am for soli, chorus, and 0: 

by Franz Lachner, The same took place on the 3oth 
November, in the Gewandhaus Concert for the % 
under the direction of the composer ; and the nll g 
answer to the desire expressed on all sides, had to be 
repeated eight days afterwards at the eighth Subscription 
Concert. Already this compressed report will suffice to 
show that we speak here of a great really important 
work ; but we cannot deny ourselves the great satisfaction 
here of giving expression to our feeling of honest admi- 
ration of Lachner’s Requiem, and do this all the more 
willingly since this Nestor of the living German composers, 
up tilt now, has not at all met with the general acknow- 
1 ent he deserves through his great number of master- 
wor, This Requiem, the youngest glorious deed of 
the “ youthful old man ” will—we hope it asa certainty— 
crown him with never-fading laurels. With deep emotion 
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and true enthusiasm have we listened to Lachner’s mass’ 
for the dead; here flows everywhere a rich streaming 
spring of the finest sentiment brought out in a perfectly 
masterly manner. To which of the separate movements 
shall we bestow the prize? We do not know. The whole 
work is so uniform, every single phrase so well in its 
roper place, everything develops itself so organically ; 
ran imagination in the freest and most natural way 
reigns here; the most learned counterpoint forms itself 
to fresh life, and becomes the telling expression of dee 
thought. With this Requiem by Lachner a master-wor 
is given to the world, which comes up to the most im- 
portant creations of heroes; and which we .gladly 
acknowledge as the most important artistic deed of our 
time.~ Since Mendelssohn and Schumann, nothing has 
been created for church and concert music which could 
be placed at the side of this elevated creation of Lachner. 
t the seventh Subscription Concert of the Gewand- 
haus also two large choral works were brought to hearing : 
the first was Coma/a, by Gade ; the second, Schumann’s 
Manfred. The work of Gade’s youth has been neglected 
here in Leipzig for a quarter of a century, since the first 
rformances during the years 1845 and 1846 introduced 
it with much applause to the musical world. We did not 
hear the work at that time, and only know it from reading 
the score, Often’ we have asked ourselves in astonish- 
ment and surprise how it was possible that this, to our 
ideas, weakest work of Gade, could create such a great 
sensation, then, and for this reason were all the more 
expectant for the present performance, as we could not 
know how much our ear would rectify the judgment we 
had formed of it. We are sorry that to-day we cannot 
come to view the work differently; but if we look at 
Comaila as the beginning of Gade’s workings, we must 
be also more pleased with the progress of this highly-gifted 
master, who later gave to us such magnificent charming 
creations as his 3rd and 4th symphonies, the two Friih- 
lings Phantasien, Ev/king’s Daughter, &c. In our views 
of Comala we do not stand alone to-day, both the public 
and critics kept themselves aloof, and were not interested 
by the work. 

But on the other hand, our opinion of Schumann’s 
Manfred has, through the present highly-perfect perform- 
ance, been strengthened. hen, after the first rendering 
of this deepest and most uniform creation of Schumann’s, 
during the years 1858 and 1859, we acknowledged in the 
music to Manfred the most important production. of the 
time, after Beethoven, we often met with opposition. To- 
day on this point all doubts have disappeared, and the 
last performance of the work at the Gewandhaus has 
given the most telling proof how mighty the effect is of 
this work, written with Schumann’s inmost heart’s blood. 

Now we have to make mention of a highly interesting 
novelty of very old date. At the third Chamber Music 
Soirée of the Gewandhaus a concerto for solo violin, two 
flutes, stringed band, and continuo, by Sebastian Bach 
was brought to hearing for the “ first time.” The work 
belongs to the most charming creations in secular music 
which we know of the genial Leipzig master; we have 
for the knowledge of it to thank the endeavour of Herr 
Concertmeister David, who also performed the solo violin 
in the most perfect style. 

Of other emery performances at the Gewandhaus 
we will mention still the Loreley Finale, by Mendelssohn, 
at the eighth concert ; the divertimento for string in- 
struments, and two horns (No. 1 in D major), by Mozart, 
at the second Chamber Music Soirée ; and the p major 
symphony, by Beethoven, at the ninth Subscription 
Concert. The divertimento by Mozart is a very charming 
piece, which has also only been included in the repertoire 


of the Gewandhaus within the last three years, and in 
other places it may be still unknown. We do not fail to 
draw attention .to it. 

Of the artistes entrusted with solo performances at the 
Gewandhaus we may mention our resident Herr 
Capellmeister Reinecke, Fraulein Louise Hauffe (piano), 
Herr -Concertmeister David (violin), Herren Gura and 
Rebb—the ladies Pescka-Leutner and Mahlknecht 
being by far the most excellent. Of the strangers, 
we can only speak with great satisfaction of Friiulein 
Erika Lie, from Christiana. Fraulein Lie is a most 
excellent pianist of the very first class, who rendered, if 
with a small, nevertheless well-sounding tone, in great 
perfection Chopin’s F minor concerto, and Bach’s A minor 
(organ) fugue. At the same (the ninth) concert of the 
Gewandhaus Herr Staegemann sang the air “An jenem 
Tag,” from Hans Heiling, by Marschner, and songs by 
Brahms, Schumann, and Rubinstein. - Unfortunately this 
artist, till now justly celebrated, is on the decline ; his 
voice has lost considerably in sound and fulness, and is 
Lnot always able to give corresponding expression to the 
delicate intentions’ of the singer; also the intonation 
cannot always be called blameless. 

Finally, we have to express our highest acknowledgment 
and best praise for all the orchestra performances of the 
Gewandhaus. 

On the day of humiliation (Busstag) Riedel performed 
at the Thomaskirche Bach’s S¢. Fohu’s Passion. Un- 
fortunately a severe cold prevented our hearing the work 
on this occasion; but we learn from most competent 
connoisseurs that the performance has been a most ex- 
cellent one. 

Our opera brings now exclusively repetitions of well- 
known works, and imitates in this respect the Royal 
Operas of Berlin and Vienna. We cannot point out a 
single important event of the latest time at either of 
the three named institutions. Not much better is it with 
the concert institutes of the principal towns of North 
Germany ; the progtammes of the same show mostly 
only known works. Much praised are the Quartett 
Soirées, which Joachim holds during this winter in Berlin. 
Perhaps we shall shortly pay a visit to this town, and will 
have probably an opportunity to hear Joachim and his 
companions ; in this case our next letter will bring parti- 
culars of Joachim’s quartetts. 

We do not fail to pmo attention to, “ Briefe von Moritz 
Hauptmann an Franz. Hauser,” edited by Professor Dr. 
Alfred Schéne ; the same have now been published by 
Breitkopf and Hirtel here. _If letters of distinguished 
men ever contain the reflection of the time they are 
written in, this is certainly the case in these letters by 
Hauptmann, which date from the 27th of November, 


to his most intimate friend, all the more openly, about.a 
great number of musical persons, events of the day, and 
important questions, as without doubt these letters were 
penned free of any thought of ever being brought before 
the public. They contain besides numerous reflections 
and considerations, rich treasures of information; and 
form an important addition to the history of music during 
the last forty years. 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


VIENNA, 15th December, 1871. 
ABOVE all, I must appeal to the indulgence of the esteemed 
reader for not sending twice my usual letter. After a long 





and dangerous illness, I am still confined to my room 





1825, to the 22nd of August, 1867. The genial theorist, . 
composer, and critic speaks in this long chain of letters’ 
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and therefore forced to take refuge in the newspaper of 
the day, to give at least a general review of all that has 
passed for the last two months regarding musical art. 
Reviewing the representations of the Opera since the 
15th September, it cannot be denied that a fong-desired 
variety in the performances has taken place more and 
more. Opera seria, opera comique, and ballet invite 
almost twice in every week the lovers of each to visit the 
splendid Opera Palais. The long series of Gastspiele 
(with few exceptions) has ceased, and now and then, at 
moderate intervals, we have an opera with the apposition 
“ first time.in the New Opera-house.” — So followed since 
the month of September Euryanthe, Faverita, and Hans 
Heiling, and shortly are expected Entfihrung aus dem 
Serail and Dinorah. Euryanthe was never very fortunate 
on our stage, though the rdles have been always in good 
hands ; for instance, this time Rokitansky (Konig 
Ludwig), Walter (Adolar), Beck (Lysiart), Wilt (Eury- 
anthe), and Materna (Eglantine); the third representation 
with Schmid and Miller in the first-named réles. Favo- 
rita, an opera already on its decline, found likewise an 
excellent ensemble with Bignio, Rokitansky, Adams, and 
Mdlle. Ehnn. Hans Heiling, not having been heard in 
Vienna since February 1866, filled the house, and was 
received with much applause. The principal characters 
were sustained by Beck in the title-réle, Walter, Mdlle. 
Hauck, Gindele, and Materna. The Gastspiele. were re- 
duced to two ladies—Mdlle. Murska (Lady Harriet, 
Margaretha in the Huguenots, Isabella and Konigin der 
Nacht) and Giulia Benatti (as Lady Harriet and Oscar): 
two experiments whether the latter lady, who, as a member 
of an Italian company, pleased very much last winter, 
would have a similar success in our great Opera, for which 

urpose she was forced to learn the German language. 

hough she was better the second evening, the result was 
not inviting enough to bring about the intended engage- 
ment. The following réles were represented for the first 
time since the above period: Lohengrin, by Miller ; 
Philine andgjAnna (Hans Heiling), by Mdlle. Hauck; 
Hans Sachs, by Bignio ; Walter von Stolzing, by Labatt ; 
Judith, by Dustmann ; Amalie (A/Zaskendall), Konigin der 
Erdgeister (Hans Heiling), by Materna. The opera 
Fuadith, by Doppler, our esteemed flutist and ballet director, 
was produced after some repose, and found again a well- 
deserved reception. The visit of Mdlle. Murska led to 
the presentation of Rodert, which opera could not have 
been performed for months, for want of an Isabella, Mdille. 
Rabatinsky still suffering from a wound, received on the 
first representation of Azenzi. Also Armida, by Gluck, 
was again performed after a long interval ; the title-réle, of 
course, represented by Frau Dustmann. Renzi, which 
was given for the first time on the 3oth of May, and 
repeated. three times to the beginning of the vacation, 
exerted an influence like a novelty in the present season. 
There are now five operas by Wagner on the repertoire, 
wanting only 7ristan and Isolde, and the recently given 
Rheingold and Walkire. The Meistersinger found, 
finally, a representative of Hans Sachs in Bigno (Beck 
absolutely refusing the réle after having performed it 
eleven times). At the same time Labatt sang for the first 
time the réle of Walter; the opera again attracted an 
immense audience, The system of alternation, particularly 
among our first tenors, gives a new charm to many 
representations, and protects the direction against em- 
barrassment by sudden indisposition of the singers. In 
that way the réles of Rienzi, Romeo, Faust, Vasco, 
Lohengrin, Max, Tamino, Don Ottavio, Raoul, are alter- 
nately represented by Miller, Adams, Labatt, and Walter 
—a richness of first singers of which no other stage is able 
to boast. It ‘is the same with the basses Rokitansky, 








Schmid, Draxler, Hablawetz, and Mayerhofer. Less 
willing are the ladies; an exception makes only Frau 
Dustmann, who surely has the most extensive repertoire. 
An interesting point in this case has just embarrassed the 
director, Frau Wilt refusing the paft of Constance in 
Moaart’s Entfiihrung aus dem Serai/—that is, as a fiori- 
tura rédle! What would say your diligent, esteemed 
Mdlle. Titiens? The following operas were performed 
since the 15th September :—Four times: Rienzi, Mignon. 
Three times: Euryanthe, Romeo und Fulie, Tannhauser, 
Schwarze Domino, Don Popes Faust, Favoritin, Afri- 
kanerin, Fudith, Hans Heiling. Twice: -Hugenotten, 
Hochzeit des Figaro, Fra Diavolo, Freischiitz, Profet 
Norma, Lohengrin, Meistersinger, Fliegende Hollinder, 
Armida, Troubadour. Once: Stumme von Portici, 
Postillion von Lonjumeau, Martha, Robert der Teufel, 
Maskenball, Zauberflite, Fidin, Tell. The ballets 
could not boast such a variety. Sardanapal, Flick 
und Flock, were each twice performed; all the other 
ballet evenings (twenty) were occupied by the new ballet 
Fantasca. 

Of the two largest theatrés in the suburbs there is not 
much to say. The Theater an der Wien gave, by 
turns, Offenbach’s Grande Duchesse, Banditen, Blaubart 
140th representation), /ndigo (by Strauss), Doctor Faust, 

untor (by Hervé). A novelty was Flotow’s Z’Ombére (sein 
Schatten). The réles of Fabrice and Madame Abeille were 
well represented by Swoboda and Madlle. Geistinger ; but 
the libretto being weak, and the music too poor in inven- 
tion, the opera will probably last but a short time. The 
Carltheater had little variety in operettas. The Prinzessin 
von Trapezunt was again performed, the réle of Prinz 
Raphael represented by Ella Guilleaume (formerly by 
Mdlle. Tellheim). This lady, recently engaged, is regarded 
as a very good acquisition for this stage, both as singer 
and as actress. A concert, arranged by Mdlle. Hauck, 
for the benefit of the unfortunate inhabitants of Chicago, 
was interesting for the performance of the operetta Die 
schine Galathé, the music by Franz von Suppé, Kapell- 
meister at this theatre. The little piece was excellently 
represented by three members of the Imperial Opera, 
Mdlle. Hauck (Galathe), Gindele (Ganymed), Herr Adams 
(Pygmalion) ; and by Herr Treumann (Mythas), formerly 
a favourite, and for a while director, of this stage, and now 
living as a private person. The “ Strampfer-Theater” 
(so called from its’ possessor—formerly the Vaudeville 
Theatre in the old Musikvereinsgebiiude) performed some 
operettas with good result, as Dorothea, Paimpol and 
Perinette (both by Offenbach) ; Der Schuster von Strass- 
burg (by Wernhardt, pseudonym for the Duke of Coburg- 
Gotha) ; Cartouche (by H. Hoffmann), and the opera in 
three acts, Die Ente mit den drei Schnibeln (Le Canard & 
Trois Becs), par T. Moineau, music by Jonas. Last summer, 
performed by a French company, the opera pleased very 
much, and was well received also in the German dress. 
The best members of this little theatre are Lebrecht, 
Schweighofer, Adolfi, and the ladies Léffler, Buchner, 
Koch, and Walter. 

The first concert of the Musikverein opened in a most 
worthy manner with Handel’s Coronation Anthems, Nos 


.I and 4, followed by the Eroica, and Mendelssohn’s 


Psalm 114. The well-known virtuoso Anton Rubinstein, 
engaged for one season as “ Artistischer Director,” filled 
his post in a very becoming manner. The Eroica was 
indeed a touch-stone of his ability as conductor, and, as 
the Viennese have heard this work so often eminently 
performed, the applause which followed every part was 
the more honourable. The second concert began with 
Bach’s cantata, Ein’ feste Burg. It was the first per- 
formance in Vienna which found but a partial reception. 
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The symphony in C major by Schubert was again a proof 
of Rubinstein’s talent as conductor; it was excellently 
played by the band. Two choruses a cafel/a met with 
great applause : an offertorio, “Non nobis Domine,” un- 
known till now, contposed by Joseph’ Haydn, and recently 
published in score and parts by Rieter-Biedermann. in 
Leipzig ; the second one a Weihnachtslied, “ Josef, lieber 
Josef‘ mein,” by Seth Calvisius (1587), published by Bote 
and Bock in Berlin, These two compositions are excellent, 
and may be highly recommended to every choral society. 
As last number followed the overture to Genoveva by Schu- 
mann. The two first Philharmonic concerts were visited 
by an immense audience. The first concert began with 
the Anacreon overture, always admirably performed by 
this excellent orchestra. Mendelssohn’s violin concerto 
was performed by Robert Heckmann, Concertmeister from 
Leipzig. This artiste, who introduced himself so well last 
winter, was not happy this time, suffering from indis- 
position. Wagner’s Huldigungs-Mars¢h, composed for 
the present King of Bavaria, found an echo in every 
admirer of Wagner; an encore was inevitable. The 
concert concluded with Beethoven’s seventh symphony. 
n the second concert was produced, for the first time in 
Vienna, a symphony entitled “Im Walde,” by Joachim 
Raff, who was not able to cover the want of invention by 
an extraordinary profusion of instrumental effects. Mdlle. 
Sophie Menter performed Schumann’s A minor concerto ; 
but, this excellent artiste, having been ill a short time 
before, she wanted this time the necessary power, Schu- 
bert’s music to Rosamunde followed, and was again a 
treat for the many admirers of this genius. The well- 
selected programme for the first concert of the Singa- 
kademie consisted of Schubert’s “‘ Mirjams Siegesgesang ;” 
“Salve Regina,” by Herm. Contractus ; sonata, A minor, 
by Schumann (Frau Auspitz-Kolar and Ad. Brodsky) ; 
Weihnachtslied (first time) by Peter Cornelius (words and 
music), The second part was a selection of Handel’s 
L’Allegro and Il Pensieroso, \ast winter performed for the 
first time in Vienna, The Wiener Minnergesangverein 
selected for its first concert Mendelssohn’s Gdipus in 
Kolonos. As the music may be called much inferior to 
the same composer’s Antigone, it was no wonder that 
the impression was cool—cooler than at the first per- 
formance, some twenty years ago. Members of the 
Burgtheater (Lewinsky, Mdlle: Bognar, &c.) were en- 
gaged for the occasion ; the connecting poem was by 
Karl Rick. 

Another similar Verein, the Akademische Gesangverein, 
gave likewise its first concert. It was conducted by the 
new and gifted chormeister, Ernest Frank, who came 
direct from Bologna, where he led the. performance of 
Wagner's Lohengrin. _The first chorus of the concert, 
“Friedrich Rothbart,” by Hopffer, suffered from a danger- 
ous evil, ennui. Of two songs by J. Brahms, the second 
one, “Ich schwing’ mein Horn ins Jammerthal,” was 
unanimously well received. The reverse of it was J. O. 
Grimm’s “ Morgenwanderung.” Schubert’s “ Gruppe aus 
dem Tartarus,” and “An Schwager Kronos,” arranged 
unisono, and with orchestra accompaniment (a somewhat 
dangerous task), were followed by Liszt’s so-called Humor- 
eske “ Gaudeamus igitur,” of which the humour lay as deep 
as possible to be discovered. .Hellmesberger announced 
five quartett soirées ; on the second evening Rubinstein 
performed Beethoven’s trio, Op. 97, and testified again 
that he is at present the first pianist in every respect. 
Anton Door, professor of the Conservatoire, arranged three 
trio soirées, his coadjutors being the aforesaidR. Heckmann 
ean and Th. Krumbholz (violoncello), from Stuttgart. 

oor is a pianist of a brilliant and finished style, well- 
known as an excellent teacher. Heckmann seemed again 


indisposed ; Krumbholz is mentioned as an artiste, in the 
best sense. A new piano trio (new for Vienna), by 
Brahms, Op. 8, was particularly well received ; another 
trio, by Raff (G major), made no impression. The Flo- 
rentine Quartett have announced six quartett evenings, 
beginning in February next. This quatuor, to the regret 
of every true musician, was engaged for some weeks at 
Ullmann’s Kiinstler-Concerte. This notorious man was 
not at’ all happy with his enterprise, as regarding our 
capital. The first concert was well visited : he was never- 
theless pressed to singular efforts to fill the large concert- 
room on the following three evenings, and he was not 
even able to fulfil the proposed number of concerts. His 
programme was well known, the executants likewise— 
Mdlle. Monbelli, Hamakers, Sig. Nicotini, Emma Brandes 
(piano), Sivori (violin), well known in Vienna long ago: 
all of whom, of course, were well appreciated; but the 
combination of such heterogeneous compositions as here 
were offered is out of time. The concert of the pianist 
Jos. Wieniawski had but a small audience ; a better issue 
had Anna Regan, the excellent Liedersiingerin, and the 
famous pianist, Sophie Menter. The list of concerts is 
not yet closed for this year; quite every evening the 
Musikvereinssaal is hired, and’ shortly we shall have 
even a new concert-room in the inner town itself, opened 
by the industrious piano manufacturer, Bésendorfer. 

Let me add a few words about a work just edited by 
A. Hélder (Beck’sche Universitiats-Buchhandlung). It is 
the Biography of Joh. Jos, Fux, written by Dr. Ludwig 
Ritter von Kéchel, well known as author of the Mozart 
Catalogue. Fux, Hofcapellmeister under three emperors 
(1698 to 1740), is generally known to our generation at 
best by his “Gradus ad Parnassum,” and his “ Missa 
Canonica.” Now we are acquainted with his life, his 
works, with the state of music during his life-time, and 
even with a thematic catalogue of his compositions. 
There is so much to say about this work, that I must defer 
a detailed description to my next letter ; meantime these 
few words try only to draw attention to a boek which fills 
an honourable and long-missed place in our musical 
literature. 

= 


Correspondence, 
—<>_—— : 


HANDEL, 


.S1r,—If some of Handel's plagiarisms from Urio’s 7¢ Dewm are 
improvements on the original, the same cannot be said of the 
chorus ‘‘ Egypt was glad” in Jsrae/ in Egypt, which is merely 
an organ composition by Johann Caspar Kerl, transcribed note for 
note with no alteration, except what the fitting of the words re- 
quired. This piece, called ‘‘Canzona”’ (the ancient name for organ 
fugues), is cited in Hawkins’ ‘‘ History of Music,” where an account 
of the composer is given. If it were strictly true that Handel 
“touched nothing which he did not adorn,” there would still be no 
justification for his filching other men’s thoughts and passing them 
off as his own, because of a few trifling improvements. It is far 
easier to embellish than to invent, and Handel’s immense popularity 
and success should not blind us to the immorality of his musical 
thefts. Surety it is time to do justice to the memory of the various 
composers whose works Handel laid under contribution, notwith- 
standing his ‘‘ exhaustless (?) invention.”—Yours seman 


* [We have received another interesting letter on the same subject, 
signed ‘‘P."’ which we are unfortunately unable to insert, as the 
writer has omitted to send his name or address, and we must adhere 
to our rule of printing no letter unauthenticated by the writer's 
name,—Eb, M, MRI s 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


H. Pearson, Golcar,—We are unable to make use of your notice, 
as no date is given, 
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Rebtews, 


—_—~— 


Der Freischiitz : Romantische Oper in 3 Aufsigen. 
Weser (Der Freischtitz: Romantic Opera in 3 Acts. By C, 
M. VON WEBER). FullScore. Leipzig: Peters. 

HERR PETERS is already well known both here and abroad, as 
being, in a musical point of view, a great benefactor of his species. 
The ‘‘ Peters Editions’’ may be generally described as combining 
the maximum of elegance and correctness with the minimum of 
rice. Yet we doubt ifin the whole of his series of the classics he 
as issued any work which, all things considered, can be looked on 
as such a masterpiece of cheapness as the beautiful volume now 
before us. When we remember that second-hand copies of the 
older edition of the score of the Freischiitz have fetched at music 
sales more than two pounds, and have been considered reasonable 
at that price, the idea of being able to’obtain Weber's masterpiece 
for a few shillings seems almost: absurd—the more so as, far from 
being an — of the ‘‘ cheap and nasty” style of music-printing 
sometimes to met with, this edition is all that can be desired, 
whether as regards beauty of appearance or correctness of text. 
The music is so well known that criticism of its merits is superfluous. 
That it is on the whole the most complete embodiment of its com- 
poser's genius will hardly be disputed; and the originality and 
beauty of the orchestration render the full score a specially interest- 
ing and valuable one to the student. Many of the instrumental 
features of the accompaniment are, as far as we know, peculiar to this 
work, though they have been to a certain: extent imitated by 
Weber's successors. Wagner's instrumentation, for instance, owes 
mueh to the Freischiitz, as may be seen by comparing the present 
score with that of the Zaxzhaiiser. Perhaps, in the matter of 
orchestral treatment, the great finale to the second act (the cele- 
brated ‘‘ Wolf's Glen” scene) is not only the most remarkable 
portion of the opera, but one of the most striking pieces of tone- 
colour to be found in the whole range of music. All our readers 
who possess the ability to read a score—to a true musician one of the 
greatest of enjoyments—should obtain this edition. We should add 
that its value is much enhanced by the insertion in the proper place 
between the various numbers of the whole of the spoken dialogue ; 
the course of the action being thus rendered intelligible to those 

who have not the opportunity of seeing the opera on the stage. 


Von C. M. VON 





Ouverture-zu Demetrius. Von FERDINAND HILLeR. Op. 145. 
Full Score. Leipzig: F. Kistner. 
Ouverture zum Volksstiick ‘‘ Ein Morgen, ein Mittag, ein Abend 


in Wien." Von FRANZ VON Suppé. Full Score. Leipzig : 
C. F. W. Siegel. 
Ouverture in D, Von JOSEPH HAYDN. Full Score. Leipzig: 


Rieter-Biedermann. 


THOUGH the last of these overtures is probably at least eighty years 
old, while the other two are only of recent birth, we have classed 
the three works together, as affording instructive and interesting 
comparisons, Dr. Hiller’s overture and Herr von Suppé’s, though 
in most respects as unlike as can well be imagined, yet present 
some curious points of resemblance. Both composers are in widely 
different ways men of talent ; neither can, strictly speaking, be accre- 
dited with the highest form of genius. Hiller’s strong point -is 
harmony, Suppé’s is melody. The overture to Demetrius is un- 
doubtedly very clever, but it is undeniably dry. On the other hand, 
Herr von Suppé's work is light, one might almost say trivial, but so 
full of ear-catching tunes that in performance it cannot fail to 
please. The subjects are in the light style which is characteristic of 
the music of such composers as Flotow or Offenbach, the rhythm 
is clear and well-marked, and the instrumentation piquant and 
brilliant, but there is little of absolute novelty in the work. It is, in 
fact, a very good specimen of the lighter, while Dr. Hiller’s overture 
er described as a sample of the heavier, modern German 
school. 

After these two pieces old ‘‘ Father Haydn’s" unpretending little 
overture, which was recently performed at the Crystal Palace, 
though by no means one of his greater works, brings with it a sensa- 
tion of freshness and originality that is quite delightful. In its form it 
resembles the last movement of a symphony ; and it has a light and 
playful character about it; such as we often meet with in the old 
master’s finales. No cofinoisseur hearing the work could be for two 
minutes in doubt as to the author. The overture is also published 
as a piano duet, in which form it-will be found very effective, 





The Blessing of the Children. A Sacred Cantata. Composed by 
HENRY LAHEE. London: Tonic Sol-fa Agency, 


It is no easy matter to write music which (as Mr. Curwen says, in 





his introduction to this work) shall be ‘‘ simple enough to be sung by 
any musical Sunday-school, and good enough to please the musi- 
cian.” Considering the difficulties of the task, we must pronounce 
Mr. Lahee to have been on the whole successful. The first of the 
two requirements he has certainly fulfilled. The whole of the 
choruses, of which the larger part of the cantata consists, are simple 
enough to be sung by any class making the slightest pretension to 
reading from notes. But it is not sufficient for the purpose that the 
music be easy to sing; it is also indispensable for such an object 
that there should be plenty of melody. Here, again, the composer 
has not been at fault ; the cantata being full of tune throughgut. 
The very fact that the melody is mostly not of a very original cha- 
racter will probably be rather an advantage than otherwise, as too 
striking originality would render the music less easy of comprehen- 
sion by young singers. The work is written with harmonium 
accompaniment, which is od/igato throughout, and frequently very 
effective. We can recommend the work as being well adapted for 
the purpose for which it is designed. It is published both in the 
ordinary notation and in a Tonic Sol-fa edition—the latter containing 
the vocal parts merely, 





The Piano Works of F. MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, edited by 

E. PAUER. Vols. 2and3. London: Augener & Co. 
THE first volume of this beautiful little edition of Mendelssohn’s 
pianoforte works, which was recently noticed in these columns, 
contained the whole of the pieces written (or at least published) 
with orchestral accompaniments. The two volumes now before us 
comprise his unaccompanied works. Most of these are so well 
known that it is needless to do much more than enumerate them. 
In Vol 2, we find the early capriccio in F sharp minor, Op. 5; the 
great sonata in-&, Op. 6, in parts of which Beethoven’s influence is 
clearly apparent ; the seven characteristic pieces, Op. 7, three at 
least of which (Nos. 3, 4, 5) are modelled on the style of Bach, 
while others, such as No. 7, are as purely emanations of the com- 
poser’s individuality as anything he ever wrote ; the well-known 
Rondo Capriccioso, the fantasia on ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer,” 
the three caprices, Op. 16 (sometimes called the ‘‘ Welch Fan- 
tasias”); and the great fantasia in F sharp minor, dedicated to 
Moscheles. Vol. 3 contains the three caprices, Op. 33; the six 
preludes and fugues, Op. 35, in which Mendelssohn has so 
happily combined the science of the ancient with the freedom of 
the modern school ; the masterly 17 Variations Sérieuses, Op. 54 ; 
and a number of smaller pieces, caprices, sketches, &c. These 
works are arranged in the order of their Opus numbers, thus 
enabling the student to trace the gradual development of the com- 
poser’s powers. When we add that the volumes are most beautifully 
engraved, and carefully edited by Herr Pauer, and that each-is pub- 
lished at a lower price than that charged for some of the separate 
pieces, we do not know that it is possible to say more in recom- 
mendation of the work. 


Six Sonatas for the Organ. By FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BAR- 
THOLDY. Op.65. Edited by EBENEZER PROUT. : 
Three Preludes and Fugues for the Organ. By FELIX MEN- 
DELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. Op 37, Edited by EBENEZER PROUT. 
London: Augener & Co. 
OF all modern composers for the organ, Mendelssohn, we think, 
most nearly approaches Bach in the combination of free imagination 
and fancy with the strictest forms of counterpoint. Much of his 
command of technical resources is no doubt due to the severe 
training he received, while still a lad, from Zelter ; but the peculiar 
charm of his organ works arises from the fact that they are 
not—like so much that is written for the instrument —merely 
displays of scientific cleverness. In the slow movements, especially 
—as, for instance, in those in the first, second, and fifth sonatas— 
we find Mendelssohn's individuality quite as distinctly traceable as 
in his pianoforte music, or his vocal works. His fondness for the 
form of the choral appears in the first movement of the first sonata 
in F minor, and in a different manner in the masterly variations in 
the ‘‘ Vater unser” in the sixth sonata ; while his complete command 
over the intricacies of fugal writing may be seen in the fugues in 
the second, third, and fourth, as well as in the three preludes and 
fugues. Of these last, the second is the best known, the easiest to 
play, and the most popular. The pastoral prelude in G, 6-8 time, 
is one of its author’s happiest efforts. But the works are so well 
known to most organists that it is unnecessary to enlarge further on 
them, The present edition is most beautifully engraved in full 
music size, the type being partftularty clear. _ It is carefully edited 
by Mr. Prout from the original German editions, and the text is 
very correct. Those of our ‘organ-playing readers who are unac- 
quainted with these pieces cannot do better than rectify the 
omission at once, 
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“ LiInconstance,” Impromptu pour Piano, par JULIUS ANDRE. 

"' La Bienfaisance,” Nocturne pour Piano, par JULIUS ANDRE. 

“LZ Allegresse,” Rondo Elégant pour Piano, par JULIUS ANDRE. 

Offenbach : J. André. 

WE havehere three drawing-room pieces which have the merit of 
containing something more than the mere scales and arpeggios of 
which so many pieces of this class are made up—we will not say 
composed.” The impromptu is interesting—hardly, perhaps, very 
popular in style, but well written, and excellent for practice. The 
nocturne, though slightly commonplace in its princ’pal subject, is 
elegantly harmonised. The rondo, though the most ambitious, is 
also, we think, the most successful of the three pieces. Its themes 
are good, and its passage-writing both interesting and improving to 
the player ; and it will be found, we believe, a useful teaching-piece, 
A’s such, we can safely recommend it. 


Studies for Development of Velocity. By LOUIS KOHLER. Op. 179. 
Scale Passages for Daily Practice. By Louis KOHLER. 
Op. 180. School of Passage-Playing. By Louis KéHLER. 
oP: 186 (3 Books), Offenbach : J. André. London : Augener 

Co, 


OF writing many studies, as of making many books, there seems to 
be no end ; and it is often a matter of considerable difficulty to the 
teacher to know which are the most suitable for a particular pupil. 
Herr Kéhler is one of the most voluminous compilers (we can 
hardly say composers) of mechanical exercises; and the present 
collections, though not containing much that is absolutely new, are 
exceedingly well arranged, and cannot fail to ke useful. Novelty, 
indeed, is hardly to be looked for in a work of this kind, as the 
principal piano passages must be to a great extent constructed 
of familiar materials. These studies, especially the ‘‘School of 
Passage-playing,” bear a strong family likeness to Czerny's well- 
known ‘‘ School of Velocity ;’ and when we say that they are fully 
equal in utility to that work, we do not know that we can give them 
higher praise. Teachers who have used Czerny’s studies till they 
are heartily tired of them—as many doubtless are—will find these 
exercises make a pleasing change, and answer the same purpose. 


Galop de Salon pour le Piano, Par H, HENKEL. Op. 37. 
Zwilf Tonstiicke leichterer Gattung fir Klavier, Von HEINRICH 
ENKEL. , Op. 38 (Twelve Easy Pieces for Piano, By HEINRICH 
HENKEL. Op. 38). 
“Le Printemps,” Valse pour Piano d Quatre Mains. Par H. 
ENKEL. Op. 39. 
Deutscher. Triumph-Marsch. Von H. HENKEL, Fiir Piano- 
forte. Op. 40. Offenbach : J. André. 
From the fact that these works are numbered respectively Ops. 37 
to 40, we infer that Herr Henkel has published a considerable 
quantity of music. It is, therefore, with shame that we confess we 
never heard his name before. We are glad to be able to say that 
the pieces now before us show some amount of originality. The 
galop and the march are especially good; the twelve pieces for 
young players, though less original (No. 1, for instance, recalling 
the first of Stephen Heller's studies, Op. 45; and No. 4, the second 
of Beethoven's Bagatelles, Op. 33), are pleasing, and will be found 
suitable for young players. The valse is, to our mind, the least satis- 
factory of the pieces; but the impression left by the whole is so 
good, that we shall be glad to see some more of the same author’s 
compositions. 





““ Wilhelm Tell,” Fantasie fiir Violoncell, mit Begleitung des 
Orchesters, oder des Pianoforte. Von BERNHARD COSSMANN. 
“ Der Freischiitz," Fantasie fir Violoncell, mit Begleitung des 
Pianoforte. Von BERNHARD COSSMANN. Offenbach : J. André. 


VIOLONCELLO players who prefer the modern brilliant style of 
music to the more strictly classical, will thank us for directing their 
attention to these two excellent fantasias. Both are written for 
advanced players, and require considerable command of the instru- 
ment to do them justice ; but they are evidently written by one who 
thoroughly understands his instrument, and are very effective. Some 
of the most popular themes from the aperas are selected, and 
treated with skilf and judgment. The fantasias are likely to please 
in many places where a sonata by Beethoven or Mendelssohn would 
not “go down.” 


Fantasie tiber Themen aus ‘' Tell,” von Rossini, fiir Piano, 
von FRITZ SPINDLER, Op. 226 (Offenbach : J. André), is a brilliant 
and effective teaching-piece, quite within the reach of ordinary 
players, with whom it is sure to be popular. 





** Again the woods with songs are ringing,” Song, by HORTON 
C. ALLIson (London : Weekes & Co.), is, we fancy, hardly equal 
to some of the music that we have seen from the same composer's 
pen. . We have nothing to say against the song, but it does not 
strike us as particularly good. 

‘* Cuckoo, Cuckoo," Song, by FRANK D'ALQUEN (London : Wood 
& Co.), is pleasing, but not remarkable. 

“* Come, pretty Swallow,” Ballad, by RICHARD LimPus (London : 
W. Morley), is simple and melodious, and though not possessing 
any special originality, quite up to the average of its class, 

Wedding Chimes, Song, by GEORGE LINLEY (London: W. 
Morley), is a graceful and flowing little song, with a tasteful and 
musicianly accompaniment. It is likely, we think, to’be popular. 

The Bridge, The Voyage, Songs, by CHILDS Avison (London : 
Weekes & Co.), have the great merit of being by no means com- 
monplace. Of the two we prefer the latter, though there are one or 
two points in the harmony which sadly need revision. 

A Communion Service, by CHARLES S, JEKYLL (London: 
Novello, Ewer, & Co.), is for a full choir, with an independent 
organ part throughout, which is written with much care and judg- 
ment. Though the modulations are occasionally somewhat abrupt, 
they present no great difficulties, and with a good choir and a com- 
petent accompanist, the work would be effective. There are, how- 
ever, one or two unpleasant accents, as in the Nicene Creed at the 
words ‘‘ God ofGod, Light of Light.” 

A Service for the Holy Communion, by B. AGUTTEF, Mus. Bac, 
(London: Novello, Ewer, & Co.), is, like the service ‘ast noticed, 
provided with an independent organ part. It shows the hand of 
the careful musician throughout, and in style may be described as a 
sort of compromise between the ordinary cathedral service and the 


Romish mass music; possessing more variety than the former, while 
‘ 


being less elaborate than the latter. - 

“* Our God shall come,’ Anthem, by EDWARD A. SUTTON; Three 
Offertory Sentences, by the same (London: Novello, Ewer, & 
Co.), are thoroughly well written. The anthem is especially good. 
It commences with a bold chorus in G, to which succeeds a flowing 
quartett in E, the close of which is unfortunately marred by a bad 
accent on the word ‘‘ me ;” and the final chorus is in G, with some 
well-developed passages of free imitation. The work may be safely 
recommended, ‘The Offertory Sentences are very short, offering 
little scope to the composer. 

Short ‘Offices and Prayers for Choristers, set to music and 
arranged by C, E. ROWLEY (no publisher's ——. are the simplest 
of simple chants. We wonder why they were published ! 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


André, Fulius. Second Organ Book. (London: Boosey & Co.) 

Bach, F. S.~ Prelude and Fugue in E minor, transcribed for the 
Piano, by EDWARD BLACKSHAW. (London: Augener & Co.) 

Bevani, H. “The Chase of the Fairies.” (London: C. Jefferys.) 

Bevani, H. ‘The Haunt of the Wood-Nymphs.” (London: C, 
Jefferys.) 

Bramall, H. ‘‘A wet sheet and a flowing sea,"’ Song. (Lon- 
don: Hammond & Co.) 

Ellerton, J. D. ‘'Tantum ergo,” (Paris : Schott.) 

Frost, C. #7. 36 Hymn Tunes. (London: Novello, Ewer, & Co.) 

Frost, C. J. ‘* The Convolvulus.” Four-Part Song. (London: 
Metzler & Co.) 

Frost, C. F. Offertory Sentences. (London: Metzler & Co. 

Kay, Sebey. ‘‘To thee.” Song. (London: Augener & Co. 
Macpherson, D. Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, ing. (London: 
Novello, Ewer, & Co.) : 
Monk, 7. F. Romance poétique pour Piano. (London: Ash- 

down & Parry.) 
i Fy. F. “Tried and true.” Ballad, (London: Ashdown & 
arry. 
Taylor, W. F. ‘'O trill again, sweet nightingale.” Song. (Lon- 
eos W. Morley.) sas = a hee a 


Concerts, Xr, 


———— 
CRYSTAL PALACE 


THE concert of December 2nd was of even more than average 
interest. It opened with Sullivan's melodious and charmingly- 
scored overture to The Sapphire Necklace, to which, it need hardly 
be said, full justice was rendered by the band. The principal part 
of the programme consisted of a performance of the whole (except- 
ing one or two small pieces accompanying the dialogue) of Men- 
delssolin's music to the Midsummer Night's Dream. ‘To say all 
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that is worth saying respecting this most characteristic example of 
its author's genius, would require far more space than we can afford ; 
but we must not omit to notice the wonderful skill with which, 
though the overture was written seventeen years before the rest of 
the work, Mendelssohn has continued the earlier vein of thought in 
the later portions, by the happy artistic device of employing subjects 
from the overture in other numbers— the clown’s dance and the 
finale, In the fairy music the influence of Weber is to a certain 
extent to be traced, and the closing strain of the overture is a most 
striking accidental reminiscence of the Oderorn—so remarkable, in 
truth, that it would be difficult to believe it fortuitous were it not for 
the fact that the first performance of Weber's opera in Germany 
took place after Mendelssohn's overture was completed. The 
performance of the entire work was, on the whole, the most perfect 
to which we ever had the pleasure of listening. True, the chorus 
showed a little want of firmness in the “ Ye spotted snakes ;” on the 
other hand, the orchestral playing was simply splendid. The very 
difficult parts for the wind instruments in the scherzo were played 
with a delicacy, crispness, and attention to rhythm and phrasing 
that were little short of marvellous ; and though, where all were so 
excellent, it seems almost invidious to single out one for special 
notice, Mr. Wells’ delicious playing of the flute solo must not pass 
unmentioned. Equally fine was Mr. Wendland’s performance of 
the difficult. horn solo in the notturno. The grotesque funeral 
march of the clowns for clarionet, bassoon, and drums was encored ; 
though we could not consider it quite so suecessful a performance as 
might have been ; first, because we think the time was perceptibly 
too slow ; and, secondly, because the part for the clarionet was not 
ere on a C clarionet, as indicated in the score, but on one in B. 

e former instrument, as musicians are aware, is of a much coarser 
tone than the latter. and Mendelssohn has evidently directed its 
employment here for the sake of the dramatic effect. The 
incidental solos in the work were sung by Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington and Miss José Sherrington, who subsequently gave the 
duet ‘‘Sull’ aria’ from Figaro. Mr. Vernon Rigby sang Purcell’s 
** Come if you dare ” (with chorus) and a song from Costa's Dream, 
and the concert concluded with a very fine performance of the 
fragments of Mendelssohn's (unfortunately) unfinished opera of 
Loreley. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington took the solo part, and, 
we regret to say, spoilt the close of the beautiful ‘‘ Ave Maria" by a 
tasteless alteration of the text. The finale was very finely rendered 
both by soloists, chorus, and orchestra. As many of our readers 
will be aware, the whole libretto of the Zove/ey has since been set by 
Max Bruch, who, however, has not (as inadvertently stated in the 
prearepene of this concert) incorporated Mendelssohn's pieces in 

is own work, but has reset the text, and, especially.in the grand 
finale, does not gain by the comparison. 

On the goth of December, the opening piece of the concert was the 
late Mr. Charles Lucas'’s overture to the Regicide, which was given 
for the first time at the Crystal Palace. It is an interesting, well- 
constructed, and effectively scored piece, and a very creditable 
specimen of English workmanship. The concluding overture on 
the same afternoon was Weber's Oderon, about which it is super- 
fluous to say one word. The symphony was Mendelssohn's 
*Scotch,” in A minor, of which an excellent performance was given 
by the band. The most noticeable event of the concert, however, 
was the first appearance of a new female violinist—Madame Camilla 
Urso—who came forward with a no less exacting work than Men- 
delssohn's violin concerto. The boldness of the venture was, it 
must be added, fully justified by the result, for the lady proved her- 
self to be a player of a high order. Her tone is powerful, her intona- 
tion very accurate, and her bowing excellent ; yet, to tell the truth, 
we missed somewhat of the sympathetic charm of style which some 
of our great violinists impart to their performance. Madame 
Urso’s playing, vigorous and highly finished as it undoubtedly is, 
failed to touch us like the playing of some who might be named, 
but that comparisons are odious. Future hearings of the lady may, 
however, modify our judgment in this respect. The vocalists were 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini, and Signori Fancelli and Agnesi, who 
were very successful, though we doubt the good taste of Signor 
Agnesi’s selection of the ‘‘ Agnus Dei” of Mozart’s first mass, trans- 
posed from F to E flat, and sung as a bass solo instead of a soprano. 

The last of the first series of concerts for the present season took 

lace on the 16th, when £/ijah was pérformed for the first time, we 
jeve, at the Saturday concerts. The principal solo parts were 
sung by Madame Rudersdorft, Miss Galloway, Miss Alice Fairman, 
Miss Marion Severn, Mr. Nordblom, Mr. Percy Rivers, Mr. Orlando 
Christian, Mr. Smythson, and Herr Stockhausen. The choruses 
were well given by the Crystal Palace Choir, ard the orchestral 
accompaniments were performed by the band with a delicacy and 
finish which, from the very nature of things, is not to be obtained 
when an enormous band is employed. 
The second series of concerts will commence on the 2oth inst. 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

Monpay, December the 4th, was a Beethoven night at St. James's 
Hall, the instrumental music being entirely selected from that 
composer's works. The pieces selected were the quartett in B flat, 
Op. 18, No. 6; the trio in G for strings, Op. 9, No. 1 (both of which 
were led by Madame Norman-Néruda); the great ‘‘ Waldstein” 
sonata, Op. 53, for piano, superbly played by Mr. Charles Hallé ; 
and the sonata in A, Op. 12, No. 2, for piano and violin, in which 
that gentleman was joined by Madame Néruda. Mr. Maybrick was 
the vocalist. | 

The concert of the following Saturday afternoon must be men- 
tioned, because of the introduction on that occasion of Messrs. 
Broadwood’s “ Concert Pedalier Grand Pianoforte’”"—an ordinary 
grand piano with pedals attached. The powers and effect ‘of the 
new instrument were well displayed by M. Delaborde, in what was 
announced as ‘‘ Bach’s concerto in Cc,” but which is really a stringed 
concerto by Vivaldi, arranged by Bach. 

The programme of the 11th included Mendelssohn’s quartett in 
A minor, Op. 13, and Haydn’s inB flat, Op. 64, No. 5; both admirably 
performed by Madame Norman-Néruda, Messrs. Ries, Zerbini, and 
Piatti. The pianist was Herr Pauer, who performed Mozart's great 
sonata in F, not only with his usual finished execution, but with 
thorough appreciation of its beauties. He also joined Signor Piatti 
in Beethoven's sonata in A, Op. 69, for piano and violoncello— 
pérhaps, on the whole, the finest of the five works of this class that 
the great composer has left us. The ‘‘ taking” theme of the finale 
would seem to have suggested to Miss Stirling her popular part- 
song, ‘‘ All among the barley.” The vocalist was Miss Matilda 
Scott. 

At the last concert before Christmas—on the 18th—M. Delaborde 
again appeared to perform on the pedal pianoforte. He selected 
two of Schumann's pedal pieces, and a toccata by Bach, and also 
took part, with Madame Norman-Néruda and Signor Piatti, in 
Beethoven’s trio in G, Onslow's quintett in A minor, and two of 
Mendelssohn's quartectt movements from Op, 81 completed the in- 
strumental portion of the programme. 


ORATORIO CONCERTS. 


On Wednesday, December the’ 6th, the second concert of the 
present season took place; Mendelssohn's £/ijak being the work 
selected for performance. The oratorio, which in this country is in 
popularity second only to the A/essizh, is far too well known to 
render any remarks on it needful. The most important feature of 
the concert was the assumption by Herr Stockhausen of the part of 
the Prophet. Though labouring under the disadvantage of a severe 
cold, this gentleman, as might have been anticipated, gave a most 
intellectual and expressive rendering of the music, and was 
especially successful in the great scene with the widow of Zarephath 
in the first part, as well as in the two songs, “ Is not his word like a 
fire?” and “ It is enough.” Mr. Sims Reeves was announced for 
the principal tenor part ; but as he was unfortunately too hoarse to 
sing, his place was very creditably filled by Mr. Raynham. The 
other principal singers were Madame Cora de Wilhorst and Miss 
Julia Elton, The choruses were admirably sung by the choir, the 
effect of the grand finale of the first part, ‘‘ Thanks be to God!” 
being especially noticeable. Mr. Docker presided at the organ, 
and Mr. Barnby conducted with his usual care and skill. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


MENDELSSOHN’S A ¢ha/ie and Beethoven's Mount of Olives were per- 
formed at Exeter Hall by this society on the r5th ult. The former is 
familiar by repeated hearing to our concert-goers, and justly ranks 
amongst the most characteristic and highly-finished productions of 
the composer. The well-known ‘‘ War March of Priests” is nearly, if 
not quite, as popular as the ‘‘ Wedding March" in the Midsummer 
Night's Dream ; and the noble choruses, ‘‘ Heaven and the earth 
display" and ‘‘ Lord, Jet us hear thy voice,” are in Mendelssohn’s 
best manner. The orchestration throughout is masterly, especially 
in the: combination of the harp with other instruments, as in the over- 
ture and the second of the choruses above named. Mendelssohn's 
predilection for the old Lutheran chorals, which shows itself so 
strongly in his oratorios, is to be observed also in this work ; and it 
is a curious thing, which we never remember to have seen noticed, 
that the choral ‘‘ Ach Gott, von Himmel sieh darein,” introduced 
here with such splendid effect at the words ‘‘They, Lord, who 
scoff at thee,” is also’made use of by Mozart as the song of the 
‘«Two men in armour,” inthe second finale of the Zauderfléte. The 
performance was, on the whole, aygood one, though a little less 
organ would: have been an improvement, especially in the marc, 
where it should not have been used at all.. The solo parts were 
sustained by Madame Cota de Wilhorst, Miss Sophia Vinta, and 
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Malle. Drasdil, and the illustrative verses were recited by Mr. H. 
Nicholls. 

Beethoven's Mount of Olives, in spite of isolated movements of 
great beauty, can hardly be ranked among his finest works. We 
are told that the composer was himself subsequently aware of this, 
and expressed his regret at having treated his subject too dramati- 
cally. The orchestral introduction with muted violins —an effect so 
rarely used by Beethoven—and the tenor recitative and air which 
follow, are unsurpassable ; and the march and chorus of the Roman 
soldiers is highly characteristic ; but the final chorus, though the 
best-known, is by no means the best portion of the work; and the 
trio, ‘‘ My beating heart,” is ‘certainly more fit for an Italian opera 
than for an oratorio or a sacred cantata. Some of our readers will 
perhaps think this little short of blasphemy against Beethoven ; but 
we think that the truest and worthiest admiration is that which is 
not ashamed or afraid to find defects where they are honestly 
believed to exist. We maintain that Beethoven was undoubtedly 
the greatest composer that the world has yet seen; at the same 
time we think the trio in question utterly unworthy of him, and can 
only wonder how he, with his usual careful self-criticism, could have 
allowed a movement pretty and melodious, no doubt, but almost 
trivial, and written in the style of the Italian operas of the last 
century, to finda place in such a work as this. The soloists 
announced forthe oratorio were Madame Cora de Wilhorst, Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Mr. Rigby, however, was 
not well enough to sing, and his place was fil by Mr. J. H. 
Pearson, a gentleman whose name is unfamiliar to us, but who sang 
so exceedingly well that we have no hesitation in saying that he has 
a future before him, if he will make the most of his opportunities. 
We shall hope to hear ‘him on other occasions. The choruses were 
efficiently sung. Mr. Coward presided at the organ, and Sir 
Michael Costa conducted as usual, 

The usual Christmas performances of the AZessiah took place on 
the 22nd and a2oth ult. For so well-known a work the mere record 
of the fact is sufficient. 


MONTHLY POPULAR CONCERTS, BRIXTON. 


Mr. PRENTICE seems resolved in these capital concerts to give the 
lovers of music in the south of London an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the productions of the present age, as well as the 
masterpieces of the past. His third concert, on the rath ult., 
opened with Rubinstein’s sonata in A major, Op. 19, for piano and 
violin, which was capitally played by the concert-giver and Herr 
Strauss. The extreme novelty of style of this work seemed rather 
to perplex the audience ; but the scherzo was much applauded. 
Mr. Prentice selected for his solos Bennett’s three charming sketches, 
‘‘The Lake,” ‘The Millstream,” and ‘‘The Fountain,” and the 
first of Schumann’s ‘‘ Novelletten,” which he played with his accus- 
tomed finish and taste. He also performed Mendelssohn's Alle- 
gro Brillante for four hands with one of his — Miss Rosa 
Black, who does great credit to her master. The concert finished 
with an excellent rendering of the well-known ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata,” 
by the two gentlemen above named. Herr Strauss played a violin 
sonata by Veracini; and the vocalists were Miss Nott and Miss 
Lucie Hann, 





MR, HENRY HOLMES'S MUSICAL EVENINGS. 


THE fourth of these admirable entertainments was fully as interest- 
ing as those that had preceded it. - The first piece was Schumann's 
quartett in A minor, Op. 41, No. 1, played to perfection by Messrs. 
Holmes, Folkes, Burnett, and Pezze. It need hardly be said that 
the mere fact of their constantly playing together gives a perfection 
and finish to the performance of these gentlemen, which is abso- 
lutely unattainable in any other way. ‘The late Cipriani Potter's 
interesting duet for two pianos was excellently rendered by Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann and Mr. Walter Macfarren. The lady also 
joined Mr, Holmes in Mozart's sonata in £ flat, and the concert 
concluded with Beethoven's charming quintett in E flat, Op. 4. The 
vocalist was Miss Megan Watts. 
MR. W. H. MONK’S CONCERTS. 

THE ‘second of these concerts, on Dec. 12th, brought forward a 
novelty, in a sonata in C for piano and violin, by Mr. G. A. Mac- 
farren, produced for the first time in public by Mr. Henry Holmes 
and Mr. Walter Macfarren. The work shows considerable origi- 
nality of idea, and the masterly skill in treatment which was to 
expected from the reputation of the composer. It is by no means 
easy, especially for the ange ; but the performance by both — 
left nothing to desire. Mr. Holmes'’s quartett aap f ed Haydn's 
lovely quartett in F, Op. 77, No. 2, to perfection ; Mr. Walter Mac- 
farren contributed two capital solos of his own—a polonaise and 
gavotte, and also joined the string players in Schumann’s well- 





known pianoforte quintett. The vocal music, which was very good, 
was contributed by Miss Banks and Miss es Drummond. We 
were glad to see that the. room was well filled ; and we must espe- 
cially congratulate Mr. Monk on his system (which we wish was 
more generally adopted) of closing the doors during the perform- 
ance of the music, and only allowing those who come late to enter 
during the intervals. By this means those who are present can hear 
~ music without the constant annoyance of people moving about 
the room. 


Musical Potes. 


THE series of opera performances at Covent Garden were brought 
to a close on the oth ult., when the /reischiitz was given.. We are 
sorry to hear it stated that financially the experiment has not been 
successful, 

A NEW cantata entitled P/acida, by Mr. William Carter, was 
produced at the Albert Hall on the sth ult. As no tickets were 
sent to the office of our paper, we are unable to give any account of 
the work, and content ourselves with recording the fact of its per- 
formance. 

THE first performance in the Staffordshire Potteries ‘of Handel's 
Fephtha was given on Dec. r2th, in the Town Hall, Burslem, Miss 
Annie Edmonds, Miss Marion Severn, Mr. Kerr Gedge, and Mr. 
Winn were the principal vocalists. Mr. Seymour, of Manchester, 
led the orchestra ; Mr. H. Walker, of Manchester, presided at the 
organ. The chorus consisted of about 150 tonic sol-faists, trained 
by Mr. Powell, who conducted the performance. The audience was 
large, and the performance very successful throughout. This is the 
sixth oratorio brought .out by the tonic sol-faists of the Potteries 
under Mr. Powell’s direction. 

THE death is announced of the celebrated French basso, Levasseur, 
at the age of eighty. He was the ‘‘ creator” of the chiéf bass 
parts of Robert Le Diable, Les Huguenots, Gustave, and many 
other of the principal modern operas, He first appeared in London 
as long ago as 1816. 

THE ‘‘Companion to the British Almanack,” for 1872, contains 
an excellent paper on ‘‘ The present state of Music in England,” 
from the pen of Mr. Charles Mackeson. , 

Apropos of our remarks last month on amateur musical criticism, 
we will’ give our readers a particularly droll illustration from the 
Musical Standard of Dec. oth. Speaking of the recent perform- 
ance of the Midsummer Night's Dream music at the Crystal 
Palace, it is stated that ‘<the unequal strength of the choir—the 
preponderance of the bass, and the weakness of the upper and inner 
parts—was once more painfully perceptible,” Considering that in 
the whole of the music there is of one single note for bass voices 
(the choruses being for sopranos and altos only), we are at.a loss 
whether to congratulate the reporter on his incorrect ear, or his 
vivid imagination ! 

One of the droliest misprints we have seen for some time, arising 
from a displacement of the type after setting & is to be found in 
our last number. In the article on ‘‘ Handel's Obligations to Stra- 
della,” ‘‘ But as for his people " was printed ‘‘ But as for phisl.’pee’o"’ 
—a most extraordinary anagram ! 


s 





Organ Appointments.—Mr. J. Grindrod Wrigley, to St. Mary's 
Church, Balderstone, Rochdale ; Mr. G. L, Adler, to St. John’s 
Churct:, Hillingdon, Uxbridge. 
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